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HE papers included in this issue were written 
by members of the staff of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research in observance of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the College of Education at the Ohio 
State University. The Bureau observed the anni- 
versary in two ways: at an invitational conference 
held in January of this year and by means of this 
collection of papers. Three of the papers presented 
at the January conference were published in the 
February issue of this magazine; the present papers, 
like the others, represent an attempt by the Bureau 
staff to take the “long look” that a fiftieth anni- 
versary suggests. 
ArtHur W. Fosnay 


The Need for a Discipline of Education 


By ARTHUR W. FOSHAY 


SHALL discuss two things here: the meaning of the ex- 
| pression “the intellectual life,” and when applied to teacher 

education, the difficulties and opportunities implied by the 
meaning, as I see it. This paper grows out of a faculty seminar, 
“The Intellectual Life and Teacher Education,” which met seven 
times during the past winter. In addition to members of the 
College of Education, the seminar included professors of English, 
philosophy, economics, and bacteriology.’ 

First of all, I must admit to an enlargement of my conception 
of the meaning of the expression “the intellectual life.” For me 
this expression has always connoted a set of values. An intel- 
lectual, I have supposed, is a person who places high value on 
ideas and on the making of ideas. An intellectual is a person 
who has faith in intellectualizing. He finds high satisfaction in 

1 The paper is in part a summary of the seminar discussions, but I felt free to 


go beyond the discussions at several points. 
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the realm of ideas per se. He sees as equivalent the meaning of 
“being intellectual” and “being civilized.” He thinks that a man 
is never more man-like than when he is using his mind. 

Now, this is true as far as it goes, but I do not think it goes 
far enough. An intellectual is not only a person who values 
intellectualizing; he is also a person with a coherent way of 
understanding the cluster of events for which he takes respon- 
sibility. With a coherent way of knowing, he can give order to 
what are otherwise haphazard, unstructured events. He can, 
indeed, in Melvin Seeman’s phrase, “Make the given prob- 
lematic,”” for casting the given in problematic form requires the 
use of orderly thought processes—in a word, a method. Now, 
methods may be unique as among intellectuals. Jonas Salk does 
not use the same intellectual methods that Allan Nevins does, 
but there are people who think the way Salk does, others who 
think the way Nevins does, and still others who think the way 
E. L. Thorndike did. In the degree that groups of people 
can agree on the methods that they use and the cluster of events 
they are attempting to clarify, they may be said to belong to 
the same discipline. The real and obvious advantage of such 
membership is that they can build on one another’s inquiry, 
precisely because they have made their fundamental agreements 
explicit. 

An intellectual, therefore, has a disciplined mind in the sense 
that he makes use of a coherent method. If he has only the values, 
without the method, he is a mere dilettante—and I am afraid 
many of us in education are open to this charge. 

How does this line of argument bear on the education of 
teachers? If we as teachers are to bring disciplined minds to bear 
on the otherwise haphazard events of organized education, we 
must make explicit our agreements about what the field of 
education is, and what methods are appropriate for clarifying 
it; that is, we must erect a discipline of education. A discipline 
of education is necessary if the intellectual life in teacher edu- 
cation is to have any specific bearing on the events teachers deal 
with. Otherwise, the term intellectual has no specificity for 
teachers—they may well be intellectuals about other things, but 
their intellectuality will have no particular focus on the events 
of teaching and learning in school. 

As a matter of fact, this often happens, and leads to con- 
fusion. A well-trained scientist becomes a high-school teacher. 


2Mr. Seeman is a professor of sociology at Ohio State University. 
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Lacking a way of thinking (a method) specifically relevant to 
his task as a teacher, he uses the scientific way of thinking which 
he has learned, as if it were relevant, and he gets into trouble 
because one cannot think about children as one can about physical 
objects. A teacher of languages is often unequipped to think 
clearly about the teaching of language, a teacher of history about 
the teaching of history, and so on. What is required in each case 
is a disciplined way of thinking about the events of teaching as 
such, apart from the necessities of the subject-matter as such. The 
two—subject-matter and teaching—are of course inextricably 
united when one teaches. The way they are united, however, is 
in the province of education, and cannot be understood properly 
by the use of intellectual methods primarily relevant to other, 
non-teaching events. 

To summarize: I began the discussions that have led to this 
paper assuming that “the intellectual life” was essentially a set 
of values. I have concluded that this is an insufficient approach, 
even to an understanding of the values themselves. I conclude that 
in order to live an intellectual life, one must have a disciplined 
way of dealing with the events for which one takes responsibility. 
For a teacher, this requires a discipline of education. 


To talk in this way is in some sense to violate the tradition 
of public education as it has developed. There is a real difficulty 
inherent in intellectualizing about education. The difficulty arises 
from two sources—the history of theorizing in education, and the 
culture of which public education is an expression. 

We must admit, as teachers, that intellectualizing about 
teaching has a bad reputation, because we ourselves have been 
hurt by it. While few of us go back far enough to have had direct 
experience with the culture-epoch theory of education, most of 
us will remember what it was—a theory that implied that each 
child must recapitulate the history of society. Applied in the 
schools, this led to much nonsense and a number of serious 
excesses. 

At another time and place in our educational history, we were 
confronted with a theory of education that centered entirely on 
the school subjects as then conceived. Learning was therefore 
organized around the presumed “logic of the subject” to the 
exclusion of other considerations. Schedules, buildings, and 
testing programs were built accordingly. This approach was 
demonstrably inadequate. At another time, we tried to under- 
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stand the events of education in terms of a theory of job analysis. 
This, too, has failed us. Many of us have lived through a period 
when it seemed as if we were rushing almost frantically from 
one theory of education to another, to still another. Yet every 
one of these approaches was an attempt to erect a discipline of 
education. It is not surprising that most teachers give such 
theories short shrift and prefer to base their work on common 
sense, not on explicit theory. Given this tradition, a proposal 
that we attempt once more to develop a discipline, of education 
can be perceived as leading to yet another excursion into mean- 
inglessness. 

Aside from the tradition, there is the problem of the culture 
we live in. There is no question but that the American culture, 
in its most public and obvious manifestations, seems to oppose 
the making of disciplines that have to do with the conduct of 
public life. How many politicians subscribe to the importance 
of developing a theory of politics? How many businessmen take 
the discipline of economics seriously, as a discipline? If one turns 
to the public en masse for guidance with respect to the making 
of a discipline of education, one is ridiculed; one hears “long- 
hair,” “ivory tower,” “professor,” “egghead,” all uttered with a 
sneer. The fact is that our American culture is perceived by most 
of us as a “doing” culture, not a contemplative culture. We seem 
to value action more than we value words. We idolize the strong, 
silent man. We act as if we thought that ideas were insubstantial, 
and that tangible things were somehow more real than thoughts. 

To conclude therefore that our American culture has no 
place in it for intellectuality and the intellectual life is to imply 
a grossly inaccurate caricature of our culture. Although we may 
grant that the public as a whole is not idea-centered, it certainly 
is responsive to ideas when they are made available and under- 
standable. Our activist tradition leads us to make quick and 
sweeping application of all kinds of new ideas. This very virtue 
lies back of the apparent anti-intellectualism we all decry. The 
public, too, has been hurt by ideas, for two reasons: first, ideas 
have been prematurely applied on a mass basis, and second, 
ideas have been applied to the wrong people. For example, tenta- 
tive propositions in the field of child psychology, intended only 
for consideration of other child psychologists, have been seized 
upon by popularizers and announced as scientifically based con- 
clusions. The propositions break down upon application, and the 
child psychologists are ridiculed as a group, because the ideas 
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were applied prematurely. Again, a generalization about the 
importance of a permissive school atmosphere is developed in a 
campus school and applied without modification in a comimunity 
laden with middle-class anxieties; chaos results, and progressive 
education as a whole is damned. Someone “mis-read” the culture, 
and applied the idea to the wrong people. 

The public, too, has listened to the theories of education as 
they have followed one another. Like others, some of these 
theories have been applied prematurely, and some have been 
applied to the wrong people. But they have been applied. 

In all of these instances, the difficulty has arisen from the 
very eagerness of Americans to apply promising ideas. The bitter- 
ness of their criticism of the theorizers reflects the fact that they 
take them seriously. 

But we need not be blocked by these difficulties. Let us con- 
sider for a moment the opportunities that are presented by a 
renewed attempt to develop a discipline of education. 

The major opportunity for us educators is to resume leader- 
ship in the field for which we are responsible. A case can be 
made for the proposition that education could become the queen 
of the disciplines. It is uniquely in the educational process that 
all the knowledge of mankind seeks integration. There is no 
institution more central to society. If the scope of our discipline 
matched the scope of our opportunity, we would be dealing 
significantly with everything man is or hopes to be. The discipline 
of education would be as broad as the discipline of philosophy. 
We would have the opportunity of creating an education greater 
than any of us has known. 

In an immediate sense, our critics demand that we erect such 
a discipline. Either we educators develop a coherent theory, or 
teacher education will be destroyed in its present form, and 
others with a theory will take charge. There is evidence all about 
us that this kind of thing is happening. Either we who are 
directly responsible for the quality of the education of America’s 
children will assume the responsibility for intellectual leadership 
in this field, or it will be assumed by others who are not them- 
selves directly responsible for public education. We can no longer 
get away with spouting slogans that we do not know how to 
back up. 

Moreover, a large number of anxious friends are waiting 
for us to develop a disciplined approach to educational problems. 
It is comforting to recognize that our anxious friends greatly out- 
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number our self-seeking and ignorant critics. They are eager to 
look at our problems through our eyes, if we will only show 
them how. With the best will in the world, and with a decent 
humility, these people stand ready to help. 


Let us turn from the difficulties and opportunities and con- 
sider what the characteristics of a discipline of education would 
be. First, it would have its own conceptual structure. The struc- 
ture would be made of concepts borrowed heavily from other 
existing disciplines, which also borrow concepts from one another. 
It would also include uniquely educational concepts. We have 
been misled, by the fact that we borrow most of our common- 
place concepts from other disciplines, into believing that education 
can be no more than a kind of eclectic art like other applied fields. 
Education is viewed by many educators as a meeting place for 
co-ordinate branches of knowledge, but not as a branch of 
knowledge itself. But every branch of knowledge is just such a 
meeting place, or synthesis; a discipline of education would be 
concerned with its particular synthesis. Of course, the study of 
learning in school involves the use of knowledge from other 
fields—knowledge about group behavior, child growth, the de- 
velopment of language, and so on. Other disciplines, too, make 
use of these kinds of knowledge. It is the structure of a discipline 
that makes it a discipline, not the source of the concepts. A 
discipline of education would yield predictions that would place 
concepts from other disciplines in fresh relationships. This hap- 
pens, for example, when in learning theory a whole series of 
concepts, and even the name of one branch of the theory itself, 
are borrowed from physical science: field, force, vector, valence. 
In this instance, when these concepts are applied to psychological 
data, new meaning arises. The same thing happens when the 
concept “readiness” is applied, not to newborn children about 
whom the concept was first developed, but to children learning 
to read. 

Second, a discipline of education would give definition to 
the phenomena of education. One of the great problems of edu- 
cational research has to do with the development of an adequate 
agreement concerning what phenomena educators should attend 
to. Lacking such an agreement, it is not possible to describe edu- 
cational achievement satisfactorily. For a long time we used 
“educational age” as a unit of educational achievement. No one 
thinks that this term does the job, any more than the point-hour 
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ratio describes a college education. We need a way of thinking 
that would lead us to concrete statements concerning what 
educational achievement is, and how it may be enhanced. Dis- 
satisfaction with standardized tests is not enough. 

Third, a discipline of education would help us clarify the 
actual goals of education. As things stand, we proceed somewhat 
circularly from a definition of learning as changed behavior to 
a statement that the goals of education must therefore be stated 
in behavioral terms. If we cannot state the behavior we seek, we 
have no way of proceeding clearly down any educational path. 
As it happens, I find this apparently circular statement useful 
and illuminating. One of the members of our seminar questions 
this line of thinking at its very roots.’ If we were fully engaged 
in the development of a discipline of education, the fundamental 
question implied here might be explored fruitfully. 


A discipline of education would help us to give order to the 
phenomena of education, I have said. How shall we think of 
these phenomena? For purposes of illustration, let me identify 
three dimensions into which such phenomena are usually placed 
now. 

One major dimension is the school in society. The Ohio State 
School-Community Study has produced a wealth of administra- 
tive lore and some solid research in this field, intended chiefly 
for school administrators. Foundations have given substantial 
support to citizenship education projects. Yet both the educators 
and the sociologists await a satisfactory definition of the term 
community, and community blow-ups over the schools continue 
to occur unpredictably. 

The second dimension is what we usually call the curriculum. 
Here we consider the choice of the experiences students shall 
have in school, the sequence in which such experiences shall 
occur, and the guidance of learning activities. As a field, it is as 
vast as knowledge. While principles have been developed, work 
on these principles has been desultory in recent years, and re- 
search is scattered. Beginning reading, for example, has been 
examined in an orderly, intensive way for more than a genera- 
tion. Composition, on the other hand, remains almost unexam- 
ined. At another level, the organization of school subjects goes 

3 See the review of Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, written by Anthony 


Nemetz, professor of philosophy, which appeared in the May, 1957, issue of the Journal 
of Higher Education (pp. 290-92). 
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on without guiding hypotheses, let alone guiding principles. 
Beyond these considerations lies the perennial problem of the 
integration of subject-matter. Vast and ill-organized as it is, 
the curriculum is a recognizable dimension of educational 
phenomena. 

A third dimension is the teacher-pupil relationship. We have 
to recognize, of course, that the school consists of human beings 
in contact with one another, and that all of the phenomena that 
have to do with this contact, or interaction, are relevant to a 
discipline of education. , 

I shall not further develop the idea of these dimensions here. 
They are offered as illustrations, not as a definitive description. 
These dimensions are familiar to all of us, I should think. How 
many times have we said to one another that the school is 
best to be understood in a social context, as dealing with the act 
of learning, and as concerned directly with growing human 
beings? But the familiarity of these dimensions should not mis- 
lead us. We have not yet validated them as the dimensions of a 
discipline of education, nor have we habitually viewed them as 
a way of knowing about educational events. We have rather 
tended to view these dimensions—child, school, and society—as 
the names of independent categories. As long as we leave these 
independent of one another at the level of principle, we have no 
structure, and therefore no discipline. The task of building a 
discipline of education would involve, therefore, some way of 
validating these dimensions—or any others—as the most helpful 
means by which to view educational events. This, itself, requires 
that we be clear with one another about what criteria and under- 
lying values are to be applied to the validation process. Moreover, 
we have to undertake the difficult task of building a structure 
out of our disparate categories. Only if we do this can we call 
the way we now think about education a disciplined way. 

Our task, then, is to give coherence to our own rationalizing. 
It seems remarkable to me that we are still free to do so. We 
face an amazingly patient group of onlookers, who will gladly 
help if only we will learn how to make use of the help 
they can offer. This last—the feeling of kinship with our col- 
leagues in the other disciplines—seems to me to be the chief 
product of our discussions together. We educators are very far 


from being alone with our troubles. 
[Vol. XXXVI, No. 5] 


School Broadcasting—Which Way? 


By MARGARET TYLER 


University, Robert Saudek, producer of Omnibus, said, 

“Television must not rise out of radio’s mediocrity.” 
School broadcasters have a responsibility to see that this does not 
happen in their particular area of education. 

It is not an easy task that Mr. Saudek has set for educators 
who concern themselves with broadcasting; for it is a strange 
world in which the educational broadcaster finds himself today. 
Life has suddenly become disturbingly complex. Programing has 
evolved from a small F.M. operation into television or even into 
closed-circuit television. Gone are the days when a producer could 
hand a script to an adult to read lines intended to represent a 
child. He is now thinking in terms of high-powered television 
productions with intricate lighting and period costuming. He 1s 
plagued with personnel and technical problems. How he must 
long for the old days of a microphone and a sound wagon. 

Because, for the most part, school broadcasters are using some 
educational station as an outlet, they are caught up in all the 
problems that trouble educational stations today. Many of these 
problems rise out of mistakes that educational broadcasters, 
themselves, are making. They seem to be reacting somewhat 
frantically to undeserved criticism from the outside. There is 
concern about the number of educational television stations. 
Because there are only sixty-one educational television channels 
that have been picked up, there is a feeling that this number 
must be increased rapidly. Adequate staffing and adequate 
budgeting can wait. 

Educational radio and television is in a fluid state. Radio 
broadcasting is affected because many stations are in a period 
of transition from radio to a radio-television setup. Radio is 
losing its glamor. Everyone wants to break into television. Pro- 
graming and production in radio are losing well-trained people 
to television with little chance of adequately replacing them. As 
a result, educational radio is suffering, and school broadcasting 
shares this unhappy state. In many cases, there are those who 
want to move into television but hate to see valuable radio series 
die. This results in station employees attempting to do two jobs 


\ A recent conference on educational television at Harvard 
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in the time formerly given to one. In a few cases, where television 
stations have been on the air long enough to be well established, 
there is recognition of a resurgent demand on the part of the 
public for good radio fare and there is an attempt to stabilize the 
radio-television broadcasting and to give to each the time and 
personnel that it demands. But, for the most part, educational 
stations are in a transitional stage and unless constant vigilance 
is maintained, the quality of programs will be lowered and the 
mediocrity that Mr. Saudek deplores will be inevitable. 


This, then, is the situation in which the school broadcaster 
finds himself. This, then, is why, more than in any other field 
of educational radio or television, school broadcasting faces a 
necessary revision of objectives. Trends must be studied and 
policies re-evaluated. Only by doing this can the school broad- 
caster face up to the myriad problems in his own area as they 
pyramid above those he has inherited from the field of educa- 
tional broadcasting as a whole. 

If we take a critical look at school broadcasting, for instance, 
we will realize that since the coming of school television, there 
has been a steady trend away from the type of programing that 
stresses enrichment values toward those that are very close to 
teacher replacement. Many broadcasters have fallen into the habit 
of speaking of individual programs as Jessons rather than as 
broadcasts. The word teacher rather than broadcaster is being 
increasingly used. Is this to be the future pattern of school broad- 
casting? Is the current problem of teacher shortage more and 
more to focus the attention of school broadcasters on the in- 
formational and the direct-teaching broadcast? Do we no longer 
care about stirring a child’s imagination, broadening his horizon, 
or stimulating creative activity? The report of a seminar on 
in-school telecasting, held in Washington, June, 1955, under the 
sponsorship of the Joint Committee on Educational Television, 
quotes William Kottmeyer of that Committee as saying, “May I 
summarize by saying that we have lost some faith in the 
philosophy of enriching the curriculum. Perhaps we have not 
enriched it properly. At any rate, we are currently bent on direct 
teaching via television over into the heart of the curriculum.” 
Mr. Kottmeyer’s statement should stir the school broadcaster to 


1 Television in Our Schools. Washington, D.C.: Joint Committee on Educational 
Television, 1955, p. 2. 
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consider the present status of his field. Should he plan program- 
ing in one direction only? Should he decide to forget enrichment 
broadcasts? Should he try to follow both the enrichment path 
and that of direct teaching simultaneously? These are questions 
that must be answered before school broadcasting can take its 
rightful place in the communications field. 


Certainly the school broadcaster has a responsibility to do 
what he can to alleviate the teacher shortage and the bulging 
schoolhouse. We hear a great deal today about broadcasts that 
use “master teachers.” Such series have a dual objective. They 
emphasize instruction for the school child, but at the same time 
there is the hope that some teacher training will be accomplished. 
Planning such broadcasts has its pitfalls. For whom do you really 
do your planning, for the twenty-five children in the classroom 
or for the one teacher? Which is more important? 

On the face of things it may seem that the children should 
be of primary concern. But we must think also of the classes 
that through the years will come under the instruction of 
an individual teacher. Can the two jobs be successfully done 
simultaneously? What about the attitude of the run-of-the-mill 
teacher toward having a colleague singled out as a “master 
teacher”? May she not ask, “What kind of teacher am I?” and 
do a worse job than ever because she is further convinced of her 
own inadequacies? 

Yet this challenge must be met. There is a real need to show 
teachers improved educational techniques. There are a host of 
them in American classrooms who have never seen top-flight 
teaching. They may even have done practice teaching under those 
who represent their profession indifferently well. But it imposes 
a terrific responsibility on the broadcaster to practice good public 
relations so that the help is accepted in the right spirit and, above 
all, to choose the master teacher carefully. 

These broadcasts do not have to be an either-or proposition. 
They do not have to be instruction per se or purely an enrich- 
ment broadcast. Unless the master teacher succeeds in giving to 
the listeners those plus values that are beyond the realm of the 
informational, the children are still going to be confined within 
the covers of the textbook and the encyclopedia. The rdle of the 
radio or television teacher must be interpreted in the broad sense 
of the word. He must be able to teach not only pertinent facts 
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about a certain country; he must make the listener feel that for 
the duration of the broadcast he has been a part of its culture. 
It is not enough to teach facts about pioneer living; the child 
must feel the dust of the road in his throat, the aching muscles 
of those who cut a path through the wilderness, the thrill of 
exploring hidden valleys and streams. The true master teacher 
will place more value on the stars in the eyes of a child than on 
his ability to absorb factual material and to give it back in a 
questionnaire. If our teachers are to imitate our radio and tele- 
vision teachers, let us be sure that they have inspirational qualities 
as well as ability to instruct. And let us also work toward the 
right kind of program acceptance on the part of teachers. 
Teachers can be made to feel that broadcasts are an aid to what 
they are doing in the classroom, not a replacement of their efforts. 
There are things that can be done by radio and television that 
will relieve the teacher for her more important tasks involving 
personal help and guidance. 


Much of this relief to the teaching load is being done in the 
form of closed-circuit television broadcasts. Starting on a uni- 
versity and college level this type of instruction has been trickling 
down into the high school and the elementary school. During 
the current academic year, for instance, all freshman mathematics 
courses are being taught by closed-circuit television at Washington 
University in St. Louis. The Penn State and the University of 
Iowa experiments are examples of what has been done on a 
university level. The time has passed when we are wondering 
whether or not we can teach successfully by television. We know 
that we can. All of the experiments so far seem to prove that 
instruction by television is as effective as mass classroom teach- 
ing. Less has been done on a secondary and an elementary 
level. The most significant broadcasting of this type of closed- 
circuit teaching has been done at St. Louis and Pittsburgh. 
Here, as on the academic level, early experimentation shows no 
significant difference in learning or retention between groups 
taught by television and groups taught in the usual classroom 
manner. But we need to interpret carefully the findings resulting 
from such television teaching. A “no significant difference” report 
may mean only that television is doing an equally inadequate 
job with teachers who face overcrowded classrooms and are 
themselves poorly trained for the task. 
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Perhaps the most revealing facet in all this closed-circuit 
television is that the educational broadcaster has grown in self- 
confidence. He no longer feels the need to justify himself for 
devoting staff time or air time to programing for a small minority. 
Station KUON at the University of Nebraska has a television 
course in lip reading for handicapped children. Station KSLH 
in St. Louis has for years been broadcasting radio programs in 
French for use in the elementary grades, and plans the series 
for a small group of school children in these grade levels. No 
longer does the education station feel that it must compete with 
commercial stations for audience ratings. It has its own job to 
do and is satisfied to give service where service is needed and 
desirable. 


The educational broadcaster must be careful not to confuse 
certain types of service broadcasting with actual school broad- 
casting. There are school administrators who insist that the first 
job of the school broadcaster is to do a type of public-relations 
broadcast in which the schools are interpreted to the public. In 
some communities this has proved a valuable means of in- 
teresting the citizenry in the passing of bond issues, in securing 
teachers, and in giving the parents an understanding of the 
problems that face the school administration. In Houston, Texas, 
meetings of the Board of Education are regularly telecast. This 
type program will likely turn out to be increasingly valuable as 
a public service. Like straight teaching by closed-circuit tele- 
vision, however, this must not be allowed to overshadow the first 
job of the school broadcaster. Above all, let us not label such 
broadcast activities as “educational research.” If our broadcasting 
is to be only of this type, let us not claim stature and significance 
for the available and the expedient. 

If school broadcasting is to achieve its potentialities, it must 
be more than a substitute for a classroom teacher or a public- 
relations medium for a board of education. Both by radio and 
by television we must place our emphasis upon the enrichment 
broadcast. We have done this for many years by radio but with 
the coming of television, which is a “natural” for the demonstra- 
tion, we have assumed that this is the most important type of 
educational telecast. With imaginative programing even a science 
broadcast can combine the demonstration with the enrichment 
program. Such a broadcast will need a skillful person who can 
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project his personality into the classroom. He will forget about 
being an expert in his field. He will be simply a person who has 
something to communicate to the children. Long ago, school 
broadcasters learned not to use technical language because it was 
confusing to children. We need also to learn that a lot of technical 
equipment confuses and distracts them. Too many frustrating 
mechanical devices can clutter up a child’s mind even more than 
too many ideas on one broadcast. Simplicity should be achieved 
along with unity of idea. 

Participation, too, is highly desirable. Some day, for instance, 
a science broadcast will be developed where the children feel that 
they are a part of the experiment; where they have the fun of 
collecting the materials which they will use as directed by the 
television teacher. These may be only a few dried beans and a 
straw or merely a collection of leaves that the child has made. 
This will also be a broadcast from which the child carries away 
only one important scientific principle if it is no more difficult 
to understand than that “things can be classified.” 

There is so much that can be done for the school child by 
either radio or television that the classroom teacher cannot pos- 
sibly do because she does not have access to the necessary source 
materials. This is particularly true in the realm of regional and 
local education. Regional broadcasting will always remain the 
responsibility of the regional and local station. It is the job of 
that station to interpret the region to the child who lives in it. 
Many states are now requiring the teaching of state history in 
the classrooms. School broadcasts can be developed to help the 
teachers in this area and teachers’ manuals can further aid in the 
meaningful use of the series. Regional broadcasts can develop in 
a child a pride in his state or local community and a loyalty to 
its traditions. But more important, the listener can be made to 
feel that he shared the experiences of the early living in his own 
community. He can come away from a broadcast with a feeling 
that he has actually attended a cabin-raising or a salt-boiling. The 
fields of music, literature, and art are alive with possibilities for 
thrilling school broadcasts. Safety education, health, and conser- 
vation of natural resources bring to the school broadcaster 
tremendous challenges for either radio or television. 


School broadcasting, to resort to a cliché, is at the crossreads. 
If it is to be effective it must go three ways at once. We cannot 
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call ourselves educators unless we rise to the challenge of the 
crowded classrooms and do what we can to help the teachers. 
This means planning for specific audiences but it does not mean 
unimaginative planning. We must also plan programs for the 
enrichment needs of our children. To neglect either is to con- 
demn ourselves to professional indifference. We must constantly 
keep in mind that there is no such thing as a “captive” audience. 
There are captive children in our schools, but it is up to the 
broadcaster to capture the mind and to stimulate it. 

If we are really to put the welfare of the school child first, 
we will blaze a third trail for school broadcasting. We will travel 
a third path that is unique in the broadcasting world. We will 
use radio and television as a means of cutting down the amount 
of listening and watching done by the school child. It is frighten- 
ing to realize that the average American child spends more time 
listening to radio and watching television than he does in any 
other activity except sleeping, and this includes going to school. 
What is happening to reading in America? What is happening 
to participation sports? Where are the family outings of yesterday 
and the evenings of friendly conversation? What is the educator’s 
answer to the recent cartoon depicting a child and her mother at 
a three-ring circus and the mother calming the weeping child by 
saying, “Don’t worry, we'll get home in time to watch Lassie”? 
School broadcasters should be thinking about that answer. Is it 
too much to hope that we might interest a child in reading a 
book or a newspaper? Is it beyond the realm of possibility that 
we might stimulate some contemplative thinking without the 
background of music or the human voice? School broadcasting 
is in the same position as the man in the story who jumped on 
his horse and rode off in three directions. Somehow school broad- 
casters must find a way to master this difficult feat or we will fail 
to meet the ongoing challenge of school radio as well as the 
unlimited challenge of school television. 

[Vol. XXXVI, No. 5] 











Privilege or Penalty 


By CATHARINE M. WILLIAMS 


began the visiting teacher. “Dave’s mother took me over 

their house to see where he spends his hours at home. She 
thought it might help us to understand him. The apartment 
was well furnished—disposal, dishwasher, combination radio- 
TV-record player, and so on, but no bookshelf in sight. A few 
books were in the trough of an end table. Among the magazines 
on a coffee table were Life, Sports Illustrated, Reader’s Digest, 
and McCalls. Dave’s room is spacious with one end given over 
entirely to shelves flanking a center work space. On the shelves 
were a few items picked up during vacation travel and a collec- 
tion of model aircraft. A partially assembled plane along with all 
the essential accessories occupied the work space. Above his desk 
hung pictures of the season’s outstanding baseball players. On 
the desk lay a Scout Manual and a stack of comics so high . . .” 

A meeting with the junior-high faculty was over; as I 
assembled my materials to leave, I overheard part of the visiting 
teacher’s report which I have quoted. It concerned a thirteen- 
year-old boy who “is bright and learns fast enough if you stand 
over him. However, he hates to read and does poor school work 
in everything except science and physical education.” 

The phrases “hates to read” and “no bookshelf in sight” 
haunted me. I could not escape their impact. I found myself 
pondering the “Daves” of fifty years ago. When Dave’s grand- 
father was a boy, no matter what the family circumstances, a 
living room without the conventional bookcase was scarcely 
worthy of the name. In some homes the majority of the books 
on the shelves were the textbooks of one or two and, occasionally, 
of three generations. These textbooks were treasured reference 
books. Well-worn geographies substituted for atlases; a history 
often aided in settling a disputed point; an arithmetic was con- 
sulted for tables of weights and measures or for a half-forgotten 
process; and a literature anthology gave the entire family an 
evening’s pleasure as some member read aloud a favorite such 
as Rip Van Winkle. The whole family used these books. They 
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had found, as had Tupper, that “a good book is the best of 


friends, the same today and forever.” 

My thoughts returned to Dave and his family. Why have 
they not made friends with books? Certainly Dave’s schoolbooks 
are more attractive, more intriguing, and more readable than 
those of fifty years ago. Suddenly I realized that Dave had never 
owned a textbook. For that matter, it is quite possible that 
neither of his parents had ever owned one, because both of them 
grew up in Maine where textbooks were furnished at public 
expense before the turn of the century. 

Could our school procedures in any way be responsible for 
this family’s pattern with respect to books? Should we be so 
quick to “point with pride” to the fact that in forty-two of our 
forty-eight states textbooks are furnished at public expense 
throughout at least a part, if not all, of a student’s public-school 
life? Is it possible that the privilege of using textbooks supplied 
at public expense is a penalty in disguise? 


Let us examine possible penalties incurred because textbooks, 
when furnished at public expense, are usually in the possession 
of the student only for the period of intensive school use. Most of 
us agree that “next to acquiring friends, the best acquisition is 
that of good books.” It seems strange, therefore, that during all 
of the formative years of a child’s life we discourage the habit 
of acquiring books. For many children the loan system fails to 
cultivate the habit of ownership, for if books are not appreciated 
at home, children are prevented from experiencing the thrill 
which comes from possession of one’s own schoolbooks. 

I vividly recall the purchase of my first reader. This was a 
milestone in my life. Adventure lay ahead. This was a book that 
no one would have to read to me. Unless children experience this 
sort of thrill from acquiring books early in life, it is doubtful 
if many of them will ever place a high value on books. 

As a student gains experience and maturity, he discovers in 
his textbook passages which he especially enjoys, lines he wishes 
to memorize, statements he wishes to challenge or wants to locate 
rapidly for discussion with others. If the textbook is his own, he 
can properly mark it to make it serve his purpose. One’s own 
marked copy becomes a prized possession, almost a part of one’s 
self. Today our students are deprived of the opportunity of 
learning how to mark a book after thoughtful and intimate 
communion with the author. 
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Because their textbooks are loaned on a semester basis, many 
students have no book to consult when they need to recall a 
process or rethink a fact essential to the completion of their 
homework. Even students who live in homes where there are 
books of reference are handicapped because they cannot turn 
to a familiar book. 

Children learn attitudes and habits from what their elders 
do as well as from what they say. Let us consider the attitudes 
and habits we may be fostering by our present practice. In the 
majority of schools today, from a child’s first year’ through his 
senior year in high school, he is required semester by semester 
to part with familiar textbooks and check out others which he 
must also give up in a few months. Certainly, the implication 
for the student is that he has outgrown the books and that there 
is nothing more to be gained from them. 

Today we are anticipating an increasing amount of leisure 
for future generations. Tomorrow’s adults need to make proper 
use of their free time while they are children. Yet at the very 
period when students have time to travel both vicariously and 
actually, to experiment, to explore, to collect, and to construct, 
we withdraw from their use the familiar textbooks which were 
carefully designed to guide and suggest a variety of fruitful 
activities. Students are denied access to these books during sum- 
mer vacations, a time when inventories are taken and textbooks 
are repaired at school. 

Montesquieu said that “to love to read is to exchange hours 
of ennui for hours of delight.” Unless during his youth a person 
experiences this means of turning tedious hours into bright 
shining moments, there is little chance he will develop this 
valuable resource when need arises in later life. I am reminded 
of a family friend, an elderly woman who spent her last five 
years confined to her bedroom. Through books she toured Europe 
with friends, she followed her nephew’s Air Force training—in 
short, in imagination she went many places and did many things. 
Through books her hope, faith, and spirit were sustained. Her 
many visitors departed, following a stimulating conversation with 
her, feeling that this woman was more to be envied than to be 
pitied. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson discovered that “it is a tie between 
men to have read the same book.” With our present system of 
loaning textbooks, many parents and children are missing this 
tie between them. When parents had to pay for children’s books, 
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they felt some compulsion to examine them. The books pur- 
chased became a permanent possession and could be examined 
at leisure. 

Not only does the parent often lose this tie between himself 
and his children when he does not have ready access to his chil- 
dren’s textbooks, but he often misses opportunities for furthering 
his own education. Examination of an up-to-date textbook for 
the social studies compared with the geography he used a gen- 
eration ago would hold delightful surprises for many a parent. 
A textbook in a subject not offered in his school days might 
capture a parent’s interest so that he would give it more than 
cursory attention. Recently a man who had been denied a high- 
school education was pathetically grateful to learn how he could 
obtain copies of his son’s textbooks for his own use. 

Textbooks furnished at public expense are not respected, 
for man has always had greater respect for his own possessions 
than he has for public property. When the care of his own book 
is the focal point of discussion, a child experiences a very differ- 
ent motive for learning than when discussion concerns the proper 
handling of a book which is furnished to him for the school term. 
No one is born with respect for books. For many individuals 
appreciation of the extrinsic value of books must precede appre- 
ciation of their intrinsic worth. This latter appreciation grows 
only to whatever extent the individual learns to feel a kinship 
with books. 

Students are robbed of a sentimental attachment for text- 
books when textbooks are furnished on a loan basis. Memories 
are often inseparably linked with specific pages of a much-used 
textbook. What a flood of memories may be unloosed when such 
a book is brought to light. Some of the most interesting accounts 
of his boyhood told me by my grandfather were those he recalled 
when I discovered his German readers. Certainly, he, as well 
as I, found pleasure through those old books far beyond their 
monetary worth. 

A textbook acquires a historical value impossible to appre- 
ciate if the book passes out of one’s possession. The child of today 
so fortunate as to discover his grandfather’s textbooks will, no 
doubt, be amazed at what has been “omitted.” The appreciative 
exclamations of an eighth-grade boy when he compared the 
content of his grandfather’s textbooks with his own indicated 
that he had discovered a new approach to history. 
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We have considered the matter of furnishing textbooks at 
public expense by pointing out reasons for questioning this prac- 
tice. Let us now consider the commonly accepted reasons for 
subscribing to this practice. Moehlman, in his discussion on 
supplying textbooks at public expense, presents three major 
reasons for supporting the practice: books can be furnished at 
less cost; it is possible to enrich the school program with a wider 
selection of books; it is more often possible to make desirable 
changes by introducing up-to-date publications. An additional 
reason is usually cited: the indigent student is prevented either 
from having to do without or from feeling different because 
he must use books provided on a special basis.’ 

In twelve states textbooks are supplied at public expense only 
through the eighth grade. This means that just when the cost of 
textbooks reaches its peak, the burden of furnishing the books 
is shifted to the parents. It is an established fact that in this 
country there is a high correlation between family income and 
enrollment in school beyond the elementary level. There is no 
available data, however, to show what percentages of the drop- 
out rate are caused by inability to afford school supplies, are 
directly attributed to the necessity of earning a living, or are due 
to other factors. When the state or local board furnished text- 
books to indigent students only, no data were assembled to 
indicate how many students dropped out of school rather than 
ask for this type of financial aid. 

If furnishing textbooks at public expense actually provides 
children with more books and more up-to-date books, the prac- 
tice is achieving a worth-while purpose. Is it actually doing so? 
Since 1952 countless numbers of schools have based their pur- 
chases on a brochure issued by the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute.’ This group recommends kits of printed instructional 
book-type materials for the first six grades. A single basic text- 
book is recommended in Grade VI for all areas except reading 
and social studies. In those two areas inclusion of sets of supple- 
mentary readers is suggested. This is far from an enriched 
program. Supplementary readers afford only limited enrichment 
and little adjustment to individual differences, and their use 
follows the old dogmatic pattern of requiring all of a group to 
read the same material instead of permitting extensive reading 


1 Moehlman, Arthur B. School Administration: Its Development, Principles and 
Function in the United States. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1951, pp. 187-98. 
2 Budgeting for Books. New York: American Textbook Publishers Institute, 1956, 


p. 19. 
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from many sources to foster purposeful discussion and exchange 
of ideas. 

Whether or not textbooks furnished at public expense are 
less expensive should not be the main consideration. The concern 
should be whether or not our system of supplying books is the 
one which affords the best opportunities for the students. Actually 
“textbooks account for less than one per cent of the cost of 
maintaining and operating our schools.”* This fact is not gen- 
erally known by parents or the public. 

In 1948, 4 per cent of the schools of one state operated on 
a basis where teachers and pupils together were free to plan a 
program suited to the needs, interests, and abilities of the learners 
involved.’ In these schools there were no textbooks per se. From 
the resources of the school library, textbooks and a variety of 
other pertinent books were assembled to meet classroom needs. 
Such books can become valuable reference books, not authorities. 
This plan requires no greater outlay of cash than does the basic 
textbook plan and at the same time provides a richer reading 
program and one more nearly adapted to each individual’s ability. 
Such a plan of furnishing textbooks at public expense actually 
does what other plans only purport to do. 

Penalties seem to outweigh the advantages to an extent that 
some modification of our present plan of furnishing textbooks 
seems both desirable and necessary. Modification should provide 
for encouraging and extending the learning activity into out-of- 
school life and the years beyond the classroom. This would 
involve expense to parents. However, most parents are sufficiently 
interested in their children’s welfare to support a plan for the 
purchase of schoolbooks at some cost to themselves when the 
plan gives promise of better equipping their children to meet 
the demands of modern living. The development of such a plan 
is the joint responsibility of educators and publishers. 

As a step toward such a modification, the following research 
studies might be considered: First, a pilot study conducted in 
which participating schools would purchase at public expense 
all textbooks, then sell selected ones from among them to parents, 
on a cost-plus-handling-charge basis. Textbooks selected for this 
purpose would be those most apt to stimulate constructive out-of- 
school and vacation activities. Textbooks earmarked for parents’ 


[Continued on page 187} 
3 Ibid., p. 18. 
4Pooley, R. C., and Williams, R. D. The Teaching of English in Wisconsin. 
Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Press, 1948. pp. 29-30. 








Follow-up in a Teacher-Placement Office 
By MARGARET VESEY 


Ohio State University, is the modern extension of educa- 

tional placement activities which began with the founding 
of the College of Education in 1907. Fifty years ago a Committee 
on Appointments—under the Dean of the College of Education 
—assisted students and graduates in finding teaching and admin- 
istrative positions. The Division of Appointments was established 
in July, 1925, and was placed in the department of the Bureau 
of Educational Research. In 1926, the policy of each candidate 
completing his own set of credentials was instituted. Staff mem- 
bers had done this previously. And, in 1929, it became mandatory 


TABLE I 


To Division of Appointments in the College of Education, 


GrowTH 1n Onto’s PuBtic AND PrivaTE ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 







Categories 19577 





(3) 
Number of schools ... 10,718 4;:924 
Number of teachers .. 24,588 71,228 
Number of pupils .... 827,414 1,884,889 


* [State of Ohio, Department of Education] Fifty- 

Fourth Annual Report of the State Commissioner of 

Common Schools to the Governor of the State of Ohio 

for the Year Ending August 31, 1907. Springfield: 

Springfield Publishing Company, State Printers, 1908. 

T State of Ohio, Department of Education. Educa- 

tional Directory, School Year 1956-1957. Columbus: 

F. J. Heer Publishing Company, 1957. 
that each graduate of the College of Education register with the 
Division of Appointments whether he planned to teach or not. 

The prime responsibility of the Division of Appointments 

has been, and continues to be, to provide qualified personnel for 
the public schools and the colleges and universities—particularly 
in Ohio. The demand upon this office for teachers has increased 
in proportion to the growth in school enrollments. In the public 
and private schools in Ohio, for example, the number of teachers 
has almost tripled and the number of pupils has more than 
doubled within fifty years. Table I indicates these comparisons 
and also shows the differences in the number of school buildings 


for the years 1907 and 1957. It is obvious that the decrease in the 
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number of schools is in line with the current trend to provide 
larger educational units. 

With fifty years of educational placement came an expansion 
of services. Table II illustrates the growth in the activities and 
services of the Division of Appointments. The data for 1928 
represent the earliest published information of this office. 


TABLE II 


ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES OF THE DivisION OF APPOINTMENTS 






Activities and Services 
G@) 


Requests for teachers and administrators 
Number of credentials sent to employers 







‘ 11,474 
Total number of registrants .......... 26,000 
Number of educational placements .... 880 


* Anderson, Earl W. “The Work of an Appointments Division,” Epvu- 
CATIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN, VIII (February 20, 1929), pp. 67-73. 


The data do not show the rdle of the office in the matter of 
the follow-up of graduates. A policy was initiated in 1926 which 
encouraged the follow-up of teachers in their beginning year. 
Follow-up studies that are available in the reference library of 
the Bureau of Educational Research were conducted by Earl W. 
Anderson, Ruben Eliassen, and Marie and William R. Flesher. 
Just within the past decade, six Masters’ theses and ten Doctors’ 
dissertations which were directed by College of Education staff 
members dealt with some phase of follow-up. However, little 
organized and co-ordinated effort has been given to this field. 

The Division of Appointments at present uses these follow- 
up techniques: 

First, each member of the current graduating class is questioned 
about the position he has accepted. If he has not entered teaching, 
he is asked to describe his present status and to give reasons for 
not accepting a teaching position. The information for all graduates 
is completed and summarized in a “Report of Graduates by Field.” 
These reports are sent to the respective supervisors of student 
teaching and other interested members of the College of Education. 

Second, general statements concerning teacher graduates are 
obtained from school superintendents after the teachers have served 
a full year in their districts. These references are incorporated into 
the registrants’ permanent folders. 

Third, while teachers are in their third year of employment 
in one school district, inquiries are mailed from this office asking 
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whether they would like to consider positions for the approaching 
placement season. If such is the case, specific information is obtained 
about their professional and financial wishes. The registrants are 
asked to bring their credentials up to date and subsequently they 
are enrolled in the “active files.” These teachers often discuss their 
immediate and future plans with members of the professional staff 
in the Division of Appointments. 

Fourth, in 1954, the professional staff began a practice of visiting 
school districts in Ohio. Visits are made with school officials and 
with teachers of Ohio State University whenever possible. It is 
hoped that these annual visits will result in more than casual 
contacts with teachers. 


TABLE III 


INFORMATION FOR A SPECIFIC Group oF OSU TEACHER GRADUATES 






At GRADUATION Fatt, 1956 


Per Cent 
(1) (5) 
In the teaching profession ... 55-4 
Not teaching because of: 
Military service .......... 16.5 
WOON eis She a eat 10.2 
Other employment ....... 12.5 
Graduate study .......... 5.1 
ORE TENSORS okckccewad a RR a “ae ee ee eae 
ENOMGME. caiiiss 35 ceo wean ee 0.3 
ONO, «5-21 cucaynoweneneis 100.0 


This year the writer has undertaken some larger ventures 
in the follow-up of teacher graduates. One endeavor involved 
securing current information for each of the 702 graduates who 
were trained to teach in the secondary schools and in special 
fields and who were graduated from Ohio State University 
between fall quarter, 1952, and summer quarter, 1954 (inclusive). 
It is interesting to compare the data obtained at the time of their 
graduation with that obtained recently (see Table III). 

This is only a beginning in the kind of information which 
could be obtained for a population of teacher graduates. The 
comparisons dispute the fact that there is a decline after several 
years in the number who actually are in the teaching pro- 
fession. The fluctuations shown in Table III may be due to 
entering and leaving the profession—characteristic of times of 
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military preparedness and industrial and business boom. The 
tabulation under “other reasons” indicates the uncertainty of 
plans at graduation time. 


Another current project which originated in the Division of 
Appointments is the personal follow-up of teachers graduated 
from Ohio State University who are in their second, third, or 
fourth year of teaching and who are located in Franklin County 
(Ohio) and the surrounding county area. The number in this 
population is 57. Although the research data are incomplete, 
much information has been compiled. Teachers and their respec- 
tive principals were interviewed and asked to indicate the prob- 
lems and satisfactions of beginning teachers and also the values 
and lacks in their college preparation. 

The professional staff of the Division of Appointments 
envisions more extensive activities in the area of teacher follow- 
up. This seems to be the common thought of other teacher- 
placement officers who are employed in colleges and universities 
throughout the United States. At the annual December meeting 
this year, twenty members of the National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association joined and participated in a workshop, 
“Teacher Placement and Follow-up Studies.” One of their fore- 
most recommendations stated that the teacher-placement office 
should do follow-up studies in respect to the improvement of its 
services and operation and in co-operation with others (such as 
members of the department of education) in terms of curriculum 


improvement. 
[Vol. XXXVI, No. 5] 


Beginning Teachers Select Their Schools 


By HAROLD E. REYNARD 


\X Juar are the factors that influence beginning teachers 
when they select their first teaching position? Can an 
understanding of these factors help school districts 

attract more teachers? Will an awareness of the variables that 

tend to shape the beginning teachers’ preferences be helpful in 
planning orientation programs for teachers and other follow-up 
activities? These are some questions we are attempting to answer 
in our current research. Even though it is only in the nature of 
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a progress report, a brief summary of this research should be 
helpful to school people at this time. Questionnaire forms are 
being returned and data being processed at the present time; 
consequently, no final generalizations can be made. Teachers who 
were graduated from the College of Education of Ohio State 
University during the two school years 1954-55 and 1955-56 
constitute the group being surveyed. 

One point is clear thus far: circumstances surrounding the 
employment of beginning teachers have substantially altered in 
the last few years. The characteristic choice-shaping factors 
noticeable in the elementary area for the past four or five years 
now operate at the secondary-school level. Until these changes 
came about, there were several teachers for every vacancy and 
superintendents could choose from a list of candidates. Rapid 
increases in school-age population and significant decreases in 
college-age population, the group from which teachers are pre- 
pared, have resulted in a critical shortage of teachers at the 
elementary-school level and in many areas in the secondary 
schools. Several vacancies are available to every graduate today. 

Formerly, large cities required two years of teaching experi- 
ence as a minimum before considering any candidate for a 
position. This practice resulted in new, inexperienced teachers 
accepting positions in rural areas, exempted villages, or small 
cities. Now, however, most, if not all, large cities in Ohio have 
eliminated regulations requiring teaching experience for candi- 
dates at all levels. With these changes, our analysis shows, that 
given a wider range of choice few beginning teachers select their 
first positions in rural or small school districts. Colorful brochures 
portraying new school buildings, up-to-date personnel practices, 
and desirable community features prepared by cities to attract 
teachers testify to the fact that the “rules” have changed. 


Probing further into other influences affecting choice and 
placement, an analysis, for example, of the 1955-56 graduates 
revealed that 309 of 364 beginning teachers selected schools in 
urban districts, 49 chose schools in rural districts, 6 selected 
schools in foreign countries. Two hundred and thirty-seven of 
the 309 who were employed in urban schools entered college 
from urban high schools. The remainder entered college from 
rural high schools. Equally significant, 25 of the 49 new 
teachers who entered rural school districts upon graduation had 
a rural high-school background, and 24 entered college from 
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urban high schools. It should be remembered that a few years 
ago the great majority of the 364 beginners would have had to 
begin their teaching in rural or small-town schools. Unquestion- 
ably, the data indicate, that in addition to the preference to 
“return to their homes” as teachers, beginning teachers choose 
urban situations because of the larger schools and the more 
favorable salaries available to them. It is vitally important for 
placement staff and superintendents to recognize such choice- 
shaping factors. 

Our study reveals, even at this preliminary stage, that low 
salary schedules, and especially low beginning salaries, character- 
istic of most rural and small-town schools, are major reasons for 
the inability of administrators in these schools to employ new 
teachers. However, it should not be inferred that salary is the 
only factor influencing teachers when they consider employment. 
High on the list is the desire of teachers to teach in the subject 
areas of their interest and strongest preparation rather than in 
several subject areas in which they feel less well prepared. New 
buildings with adequate resources are likewise factors affecting 
many teachers. Of a different order, but an equally potent 
influence, is the personality of the school administrator who in- 
terviews new teachers. Questionnaires analyzed thus far make 
clear that in some cases the personality of the recruiter has had 
a negative effect on a prospective teacher. In many instances, 
those interviewed report that the friendly, sincere nature of the 
recruiting officer influenced their selection of a school. Other 
information, not yet complete, should be helpful to superin- 
tendents as they begin the task of recruiting new teachers for 
the 1957-58 school year. 


The “unstructured” portion of the questionnaire addressed 
to the 641 graduates of 1954-55 and 1955-56 has identified thus 
far in our study some very significant data. A brief explanation 
of our project was provided in a letter to each graduate. Only 
one question was used in the form. Each graduate was asked to 
list in the order of their importance three or four of the factors 
that influenced him most when he selected his first teaching 
position. With the 177 replies available at the time of this writing, 
we have categorized them into fourteen groups. While this is 
not at all definitive in terms of the total scope of what we hope 
to do, it will serve to give the reader a “flavor” of what we are 
finding. Final generalizations must rest on a fuller analysis or 
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more complete returns. Table I shows the classifications used and 
the relative importance of each category as the graduates rated it. 

These data are full of implications. No effort made can tease 
out all of the significance of either the categories or the relative 
importance that tended to be assigned to each. Analysis does 
again emphasize, however, the fact stressed earlier that beginning 
teachers tend strongly to want to “return home” for their first 
jobs. Clearly, with go of the 177 identifying “location” as the 
most dominant factor influencing them in their selection of a 
school district, the importance of this factor to beginning teachers 
should be understood by superintendents and placement officers. 
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Underestimating, for example, the importance of salary to begin- 
ning teachers could be minimized if administrators are willing 
to face the fact that 101 of the 177 identified “salary” as one of 
the factors influencing their choice. Most of these ror rated salary 
as second or third in importance in the hierarchy of values which 
directed their selection of a first position. 

Any administrator making use of the tentative findings 
reported here will notice the fact that the personality of the 
individual interviewing prospective beginning teachers is an im- 
portant factor. He will want also to be sensitive to such other 
critical factors as teaching assignments, number of classes, the 
degree of specialization permitted, and the nature of the school 
buildings in which the new teacher will teach. 
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The results in Table I do not represent conclusive evidence 
since not all questionnaires have been returned nor all data fully 
analyzed. We are confident that so far our study has identified 
many significant clues that may be helpful to all school personnel 
this year as they begin their annual search for new teachers. 


To a person who has not been in touch with the training of 
young teachers in recent years, could there be any more amazing 
subject than the one chosen for this paper? As far as records 
show, up to the present, young teachers have been in the market, 
as it were, have made the rounds of the offices of superintendents, 
and with hopeful faces sat on the bench waiting their turn 
for an interview. They have been willing to teach any combina- 
tion of subjects to get a start, two, three, or even four. Commercial 
placement agencies have reaped a rich reward in years past as 
they offered teaching opportunities in the far North or the glam- 
orous West. Not so today. Statistics show that the demand far 
exceeds the supply, and the end is not in sight. Hence, answers 
to the questions here raised may prove helpful to hard-pressed 


administrators. 
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Privilege or Penalty 


[Continued from page 179] 


purchase should be furnished outright to indigent students in 
order that they have the same opportunities as their more 
fortunate classmates. 

Second, pilot studies set up in which sets of supplementary 
readers in the areas of both reading and social studies would be 
replaced by an equal number of carefully selected library-type 
books. A plan could be worked out whereby these books would 
be paid for by the parents. Thus each child would become the 
owner of one good book, the use of which might be shared by 
all the class. 

Third, a study arranged to determine the variety and rele- 
vancy of book-type materials currently to be found in the libraries 
of schools in communities of fifty thousand population and under. 
The paucity of these facilities needs to be statistically assessed in 


order that it may be given widespread publicity. 
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